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ent face. These are specimens of the sagacity of this teacher of good 
manners. 

His work has a systematic plan. It is divided into three parts, with 
an introduction on " The "World in General," in which all the varieties 
of world are catalogued, the business world, the sporting world, the 
dancing, fencing, chess-playing, dinner-eating worlds, the world of ladies 
who have nothing to do, — a score or more of varieties. The first part 
of the treatise discusses personal elegance, in six chapters, — politeness, 
toilette and costume, gloves, forms of address and expression, the ele- 
gant man, and the elegant house. The second part, in twelve chap- 
ters, lays down rules for etiquette, for introductions, for meals, for a lost 
dinner, for gaming, private readings, conversaziones, great parties, small 
parties, tea-parties, private theatricals, and New Year's Day. There 
are some capital anecdotes in this summary, particularly the account of 
the stratagem of Kepler to get admission to the Society of Silent 
Brethren. The story of Dr. Johnson and the dinner at Litchfield loses 
all its pathos in the connection which here it has found. The third part 
of the treatise, on elegance in public, discusses religion, what good 
breeding requires in regard to religious forms, — walks and rides in 
and about Paris, — the theatres, — the chase, — and, finally, the turf. 
These last topics are rather out of the Court Chamberlain's sphere, 
rather too English to suit his taste. 



6. — Maurice de Treuil. Par Amedee Achard. Paris : Hachette. 
1857. 16mo. pp. 358. 

M. Achakd writes in the average style of the English novelists. 
His manner is quite different from the extravagance of Dumas, the 
satire of About, and the philosophic passion of George Sand. He tells 
a story in the most natural way, making the intrinsic interest of his 
details supply the want of brilliant turns in the composition. His 
imagination and his diction are alike pure, and he neither says nor 
suggests anything to call a blush to the cheek of the most modest 
reader. "Maurice de Treuil ".is one of those French novels which it 
is possible to translate into English without outraging decency, and 
without losing the piquancy and grace of the original expression. 

The story is of Parisian life in its present phasis, and the plot is 
very simple. The hero, Maurice, is a young artist, whose genius, at 
the commencement of the story, has already won for him fame and 
promises to bring him fortune. He is beloved by a young and beauti- 
ful orphan girl, poor as himself, who gains her subsistence by giving 
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lessons on the piano. In return he half loves her. But the interven- 
tion of one of his mercantile patrons, a proud, vulgar, brutal roue, who 
seeks to discharge a grudge against a former rival, by baffling a scheme 
of marriage which that rival is meditating, makes Maurice the husband 
of Sophie Sorbier, the only child of a wealthy banker and speculator, 
whose main object in life is to accumulate money and marry his 
daughter to a rich man. His wife varies this desire by a longing for 
aristocratic distinction, by an exceeding love of titles, by a show of 
splendor, and a determination to outshine a rival whose victory has 
heretofore been her despair. She is as mean and worldly as her 
husband, though in a different way. The artist friend of Maurice, 
Philippe Duverney, dissuades him earnestly from alliance with such a 
household, predicts that he will "marry the whole family," will be the 
victim of all kinds of domestic, tyranny and uncongenial society, will 
lose all his zeal for his art, and ultimately all his ability, and insure by 
his folly a life of wretchedness. But the Fates bring about the match. 
The predictions of the artist friend turn out to be correct. Everything 
goes wrong with the man of genius, who has been willing to degrade his 
divine gift to an alliance with luxury, and vanity, and the dissipation of 
polite life. All the love of his beautiful young bride, whose virtues are 
negative and whose soul is enslaved to the will of an imperious mother, 
all his own high resolutions, all his shifts and expedients, cannot release 
him from his wretched bondage. The men and women with whom he 
is compelled to associate, bores, gossips, coquettes, and hypocrites, the 
style of conversation, the petty annoyances of every day, and the con- 
stant interference with all his own wishes, make the poor artist at last 
desperate, and he seeks a home with the friend who has taken up the 
treasure which he left and lost, a home in every respect the opposite of 
his own. All efforts to call him back are fruitless, and he dies of rapid 
consumption. 

The drawing of character in this story is so strong and clear, and the 
vividness of the scenes so intense, that we could almost believe it to be 
an actual biography. 



7. — Souvenirs d'un Musicien. Par Adolphe Adam, Membre de 
l'lnstitut. Precedes de Notes JBiographiques, ecrites par lui-ineme. 
Paris : Michel Levy. 1857. 16mo. pp.322. 

Adolphe Adam is the Lope de Vega of modern music, — the 
rapid, versatile, inexhaustible composer of second-rate and ephemeral 
works. Scarcely an opera of that almost endless succession which for 
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